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public art The Art Commission of 
in new york New York has compiled 
with great care a cata- 
logue of the works of art owned by that 
city, which has just been published in 
book form with elaborate illustrations. 
Portraits, mural paintings, and sculp- 
ture are listed and handsomely repro- 
duced, the intrinsic value of a majority 
of which, to say nothing of mere exist- 
ence, will doubtless be a surprise to many, 
chief among whom will doubtless be the 
citizens of the great metropolis. The city 
of New York began its collection of por- 
traits in 1790 by requesting President 
Washington "to permit Mr. Trumbull to 
take his portrait" to be placed in the City 
Hall as a monument to the respect which 
the inhabitants of this city had toward 
him, and for seventy-five j'ears continued 
the policy of securing the portraits of 
distinguished men, not officially connected 
with the State or city, but who by con- 
spicuous public service had won the ad- 
miration of its inhabitants. Hence in the 
catalogue may be noted portraits of 
Washington and Hamilton by Trumbull; 
of Decatur by Sully; Bainbridge, Hull, 
McDonough, and Perry by Jarvis; La- 
fayette by Morse, and Van Buren by 
Inman. The wisdom of the early days 
seems not, however, to have continued, 
for, with the exception of a portrait of 
Seth Low by Chase, the recent works in 
portraiture are by painters of little dis- 
tinction, and not one instance is found of 
a great man being thus selected for 
honor. The list of sculpture is even 
more notable than that of portraits, for in 
this respect no city in the land can vie 
with New York, which may proudly claim 
Saint-Gaudens's Farragut, Sherman, and 
Peter Cooper; J. Q. A. Ward's Henry 
Ward Beecher, Indian Hunter, Shake- 
speare, and Washington; MacMonnies' 
Nathan Hale and Horse Tamers, Ed- 
ward Kemeys's Still Hunt; Proctor's 
Panthers, as well as other works of nota- 
ble merit. The chapter and catalogue on 
mural paintings is, furthermore, of 
special interest, including works by Rob- 
ert Reid, C. Y. Turner, Willard L. Met- 
calf. Edward Simmons, George W. May- 
nard, E. H. Blashfield, Henry Oliver 



Walker, and Kenyon Cox, and calling 
particular attention to those placed in 
the De Witt Clinton High School and 
in the City College of New York. Not 
only is this volume valuable as an his- 
torical record, but certain to inspire in- 
terest in acquisition, engendering civic 
pride. Other cities might profitably thus 
tabulate their possessions with a view to 
estimating their worth and bringing them 
to the notice of the public. 

the bolles The Metropolitan Mu- 
collection seum has received from 
Mrs. Russell Sage a 
valuable gift, the Bolles collection of 
American furniture and examples of dec- 
orative art, estimated to be worth at least 
one hundred thousand dollars. The Col- 
lection comprises about four hundred 
pieces and covers a period extending from 
the earliest settlement of America to the 
end of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and embraces ■ furniture made in 
England, France, and America. It is a 
collection which, it is said, would be al- 
most impossible to duplicate and of the 
utmost worth historically and artistically. 
A splendid addition to the department of 
industrial art. 

the national As Bulletin 70 of the 
gallery of. art National Museum an 
interesting and compre- 
hensive history of the National Gallery 
of Art, written by Mr. Richard Rathbun, 
assistant secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, in charge of the National Mu- 
seum, has just been published. Well 
bound, admirably printed, and quite fully 
illustrated, it makes a handsome volume 
and should do much, if it is sufficiently 
widely distributed, to arouse interest in 
the development of the National Gallery. 
The greater portion of the book, which 
though it contains over 140 pages, the 
author refers to as a "paper," is de- 
voted to a discussion of the art movement 
on behalf of the Government, chronologi- 
cally, from the establishment of' the Na- 
tional Institute in 1840 to the present 
time, valuable historical data having been 
collected and compiled from manuscript 
and printed reports in the possession of 
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the Smithsonian Institution. No attempt 
has been made to comment critically, or 
estimate the worth of the objects or col- 
lections mentioned, but the latter part of 
the volume comprises a list of objects in- 
cluded in Mr. Charles L. Freer's deed of 
gift to the Nation, and of acquisitions 
comprised in the Harriet Lane Johnston 
bequest and the William T. Evans collec- 
tion, serving as a preliminary catalogue, 
which, it is promised, will later be 
supplemented and enlarged. Among the 
illustrations are full-page half-tone repro- 
ductions of four of the portraits included 
in the Johnston collection and of twelve 
of the paintings given by Mr. Evans. 

montclair It has been prophesied 
art museum that within the compar- 
atively near future not 
only the larger cities but the small towns 
will erect art galleries, or museums, in 
which both permanent and temporary 
collections can be exhibited. Worcester 
and Springfield, Massachusetts, among 
the smaller cities, have already such 
buildings, and Montclair, New Jersey, 
now follows in their lead. Mr. William 
T. Evans some weeks ago offered Mont- 
clair, his home town, a collection of 
thirty-six paintings by leading American 
artists, as a nucleus for a permanent col- 
lection, provided a fire-proof building 
were erected for their housing either from 
public funds or through private subscrip- 
tion. This naturally stimulated endeavor 
and almost directly Mrs. Henry Lang, 
likewise a resident of Montclair, offered 
to. give fifty thousand dollars for the erec- 
tion of the necessary edifice, merely stip- 
ulating that the building serve not only 
as an art gallery but as a museum and that 
one room be named in memory of her 
mother. Both Mr. Evans's and Mrs. 
Lang's gifts have been accepted by the 
Municipal Art Society and already the 
former has increased his donation to fifty 
pictures. As a Boston editorial writer 
has said, what has been done in Mont- 
clair can be done in many other towns 
and cities, in this instance "the fine in- 
tention of a public-spirited citizen merely 
forcing upon a community an act toward 
which it was naturally tending." 



international An International exhi- 
exhibition bition of Fine Arts will 
buenos aires be held in Buenos Aires, 
in 1910, to commemo- 
rate the first Centenary of the independ- 
ence of the Argentine Republic. It will 
open on May 25th and close on September 
30th and include paintings in oils, water 
colors, pastel, sculpture, drawings, archi- 
tecture, and objects of decorative art. 
All the principal foreign governments 
are being invited to take part, each na- 
tion being requested to decorate its own 
gallery in order to afford a distinctive 
note in the general scheme. In each 
section there will be five awards and 
promise is made that the National and 
Provincial Governments as well as the 
municipalities will make liberal pur- 
chases. All works must be entered dur- 
ing the month of February, entry blanks 
being obtainable from and returnable to 
the Argentine Minister. The Executive 
Committee will pay all cost of unpack- 
ing the works delivered to them and of re- 
packing and return shipment, as well as 
insuring against fire while in the exhi- 
bition. A Selection Committee will act as 
a jury in each country. Buenos Aires is, 
it is said, next to Paris, the most beauti- 
ful city in the world, and it is today, with- 
out doubt, one of the most prosperous. 
Its people are traveled and cultured and 
though it is not a producing center it 
affords a promising field for art. 

international In Rome, in 1911, an 
exhibitions in International Art and 
italy Architectural exhibition 

will be held to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of the unity of Italy. Artists select- 
ed by the foreign commissioners, or in- 
vited by the committee to exhibit, will be 
put to no expense either sending or re- 
turning their works, which must reach 
Rome between December 1st and 30th, 
1910. This is some time ahead, but if 
American artists are to make a signifi- 
cant display it is none to early to begin 
arrangements. In connection with this 
exhibition an interesting competition 
will be instituted for the building of a 
modern home, the purpose being to afford 



